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EXTRACT FROM WILLIAM DEWSBURY’S ACCOUNT 
OF THE RISE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The darkness which had overspread the hem- 
isphere of the visible church, previous to the 
period of the Reformation, was such, as to cause 
no surprise, that a belief in immediate revelation, 
as held by the people called Quakers, should 
have ceased to exist, since the days of the apos- 
tles and first Christians. That any definite 
series of facts had arisen, between that period 
and the middle of the sixteenth century, on 
which the body of professed believers were likely 
to adopt an opposite conclusion, does not appear 
to have been the case. For although every influx 
of spiritual light, which at intervals had, with 
more or less force, broken in upon the minds of 
individuals, was from the only true Source of 
Light itself, and tended to prepare them for 
something further; the extraordinary train of 
circumstances which attended the rise and settle- 
ment of the Society of Friends, was such as 
rendered that event an era in church history. 

To some of these circumstances, constituting 
in their aggregate sense what may be justly 
called a religious phenomenon, it is the design 
of the present work to draw the attention of the 
serious reader. For, notwithstanding “this thing 
was not done in a corner,” and Friends have not 
been a people whose principles have led them to 
hide their Lord’s talent in a napkin, or the light 
of their testimony under a bushel ; yet the vari- 
ous denominations of Christians, even at the pre- 
sent day, are too little aware what abundant evi- 
dences of the Divine power and presence were 
vouchsafed on the first gathering of this people 
into a distinct and visible community ; and how 
admirably they were thereby led forth and in- 
structed in the adoption of that beautiful order 
of church discipline, which has been attended 
with so many and great advantages down to the 
present time. 
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fellows ”’ witnessed, in a wonderful manner, the 
overshadowing goodness, power, and mercy of 
the great Head and High Priest of our profes- 
sion > for in His wisdom, and by His grace, not- 
withstanding every obstruction which was per- 
mitted to afflict them, they “triumphed glori- 
ously,” until at length their enemies were laid 
asleep. Nor has it been in this respect alone, 
that the experience of this people has run 
parallel with that of the primitive church ; but, 
with them also, the cessation of persecution has 
been attended by a state of rest and security, 
and even of lukewarmness and ease, which, when 
compared with the zeal of their first days, may 
in too general a way, appear more like death than 
life. There has been, however, through such 
of their faithful successors as have been raised 
up from one generation to another, gradually 
spreading over the community at large, a mea- 
sure of the same leaven, wherewith the early 
Friends were so abundantly imbued; even that 
which proclaimed “ peace on earth and good will 
towards men;” under the all-powerful influence 
of heavenly harmony and love. 
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Without question, George Fox and his “yoke- 


Much has been said at various times, and 


much may continue to be said, as to the supposed 
enthusiasm and even fanaticism of the first 


Friends. If to be “ zealously affected in a good 
cause,” in a day of thick darkness, be enthusi- 
asm, both they and the first Christians were in- 
deed enthusiasts. But the calling of the early 
Friends was of a very" peculiar nature, and one 
which was not assumed by themselves through 
any choice or contrivance of their own: they 
were, it may be truly said, employed as instru- 
ments to lead the way into a new or further de- 
partment of church reform, and their appearance, 
in most respects, was therefore new and peculiar. 
If, under such circumstances, to yield obedience 
to that measure of light, in and by which indi- 
vidual duty was made known to them, is to be 
branded with the term enthusiasm, or a worse 
name, because by such obedience they were led 
into acts which the world accounted madness, 
then they were enthusiasts truly. And further, 
if such terms are to be attached to the operation 
of that efficacious faith, by which its possessor is 
enabled to bear the contradiction of sinners 
against himself, without fainting or weariness, 
then were the carly Friends enthusiasts and 
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fanatics. Fanaticism and intolerance, however, 
are found to be often closely allied; and accord- 
ingly, the real fanatics of those days were, in 
very many instances, to beclearly detected among 
their opponents and their persecutors. 

On the contrary, in the general course of their 
proceedings, Friends acted under a degree of the 
influence of that holy “spirit of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind,” which so largely 
possessed the primitive believers ; and like these, 
the zeal of Friends in the main, will, on investi- 
gation, be found to have been a well directed and 
a prudent, though a glowing and active zeal. 
This assertion, notwithstanding, leaves ample 
room in both cases for the admission of excep- 
tions to that standard of propriety of conduct 
which is now current; but by no means, how- 
ever, for such as ought in fairness to attach dis- 
credit to the principles themselves, or to their 
development among the body of the agents in the 
cause; and they may be safely attributed to the 
fragile nature of the vessels, in which that puri- 
fying power and faith were so wonderfully mani- 
fested. 

One of the first objects against which this re- 
forming spirit levelled its weapons, was the sys- 
tem of modern church establishments, and those 
numerous and manifest corruptions which ex- 
isted amongst them, and to which their several 
adherents, from various motives, were so perti- 
naciously attached,—such of them, I mean, as 
did not embrace these new views. It was well 
said, by one of the most enlightened and expe- 
rienced among the first members of this Society, 
in reference to the brotherhood,—“ We are not 
persons that have shot up out of the old root 
into another appearance, as one sect hath done 
out of another, till many are come up one after 
another, the ground still remaining the same 
out of which they all grew; but that [very] 
ground hath been shaken and is shaking, de- 
stroyed and destroying, removed and removing 
in us. And the root of Jesse hath been made 
manifest in us, and we have been transplanted 
by the everlasting power of life, and a real change 
brought forth in us, out of [and separated from ] 
that spirit wherein the world lives and worships, 
into another spirit, into which nothing which is 
of this world can enter.” 

An impression of this nature having taken 
deep hold, having indeed become a principle of 
action in the minds of the early Friends, we 
need not be surprised, that they made war, in 
righteousness, with what was corrupt everywhere; 
and they saw no inconsistency in judgment be- 
ginning at what was reputed to be “ the house 
of God.” At one blow, therefore, under the 
conduct of their holy Commander, who promised 
to lead his followers, by his Spirit, into all truth, 
and doubtless both as regards their worship and 
their discipline, they levelled all distinctions of 
laity and clergy, so called; as having sprung up 
in and spread over the visible church, just in 
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proportion as a worldly spirit took the place of 
that heavenly influence, under which it was first 
gathered. 

That they had been brought to the effectnal 
experience of this blessed influence, “ according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ,” Friends 
gave infallible proof; and under it, as a gathered 
church, they met, sitting down together in the 
namé of Christ, to wait, (each member in par- 
ticular endeavouring to know its own place in 
the body,) for the springing up of that divine 
life, which could alone qualify any of them for 
the exercise of their several gifts. And there 
are many remarkable instances on record, of the 
tendering and refreshing operation of heavenly 
love and power, by which they were often abun- 
dantly attended, and their hearts at such seasons 
knit and united together. There, Christ was all 
in all; and the hands or the head could not say 
to the feet, “ We have no need of you;” but 
every member had his own responsible station 
and office in the body, whether of silent exercise 
or vocal communication, either prophecy, exhor- 
tation, prayer, or praise, for the instruction, edi- 
fication, and comfort of the whole. This was 
truly primitive and apostolical. 

If such a work had been undertaken in the 
wisdom or contrivance of man, or by mere imita- 
tion in a fanatic spirit, it would have been un- 
meaning, fruitless, and dead. But, as it was 
undertaken, it remains to be a pattern for future 
ages, in relation to the manner in which it has 
pleased the Chief Shepherd and Bishop of souls 
to visit his flock, and appear “in the midst of 
them,” leading them forth out of the death and 
formality of an empty yet wordy profession, into 
the life and liberty of his own frée Spirit. Not 
that all other professors were wholly without 
life, even at that period, as the writings of 
Friends most fully admit; but formality and an 
outside profession were leading features of those 
times: nor yet that the Life, in its immediate 
springing up, is at the present day very demon- 
stratively seen in the Society in question. But 
the seed has been sown, the way has been cast 
up and made plain; and if the impressions, 
which were deeply stamped on the minds of its 
early and most devoted members, had the seal of 
Truth for their origin, notwithstanding appear- 
ances at present may not be the most promising, 
their testimony will not be lost. 

In attempting to level a distinction so unscrip- 
tural as that of laity and clergy, Friends struck 
at the root of all lordliness in church government; 
at the system of compulsory exactions for reli- 
gious purposes; and at such a ministry as, hav- 
ing man’s appointment for its foundation, assumed 
to itself exclusive privileges under a stipendiary 
system. Such principles as are involved in these 
questions, have at length taken strong hold on 
the attention of a large portion of thecommunity 
of the present day; and it behoves those who 
would be accounted spiritual, and who from con- 
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scientious motives are desirous of adding their 
weight in favour of such positions, to search dili- 
gently into the origin of those views, towards 
which the eyes of all parties are more or less 
directed ; and which sooner or later must pre- 
vail, in the ordering of Divine Wisdom and 
Providence; promising to be productive of 
changes in the condition and circumstances of 
the church of our Redeemer, to which few can 
look forward with indifference. It:therefore ap- 
pears to be the more incumbent upon those, who 
on religious grounds are interested in such anti- 
cipations, with honesty and patience to examine 
the nature of their own foundation, and the 
superstructure which has been raised upon it; 
that they may ascertain for themselves, whether 
it is one with that against which “the gates of 
hell” can never prevail ;—whether it will stand 
the fiery trial which is to try every man’s work; 
in short, whether their faith is such as overcomes 
the world, and leads its possessor forth, often in 
a way most adverse to the will and wisdom of 
the creature; a living faith, such as removes 
mountains, gives them the victory, and to which 
they can, as did the early Friends in an eminent 
degree, set their seal by suffering.— Friends’ 
Inbrary. 





PARENTAL AND FILIAL LOVE. 


The language addressed to the mother of 
Moses, when her darling infant was committed 
to her care by the Egyptian princess, is very ap- 
propriate to the subject. ‘Take him away and 
nurse him for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages.” What mother of common understand- 
ing and sensibility, does not feel the assurance, 
that if she nurses her offspring with maternal 
care, under the guidance of that principle of 
love, which is to h her light, and her leader, 
she will receive her wages from Him, who has 
committed them to her care: and that she will 
be laying a good foundation in their minds, for 
the enjoyment of every rational blessing. 

How long Moses remained under the paternal 
roof, we are not told. But we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the mother, (the father being oppressed 
with rigorous servitude,) spared no pains to im- 
press on the mind of her little son, the promises 
of future and innumerable blessings that were to 
be conferred on the Israelites. 

For, although he was instructed in all the 
knowledge and accomplishments of the Egyptian 
Court, as being the adopted son of the Princess, 
his mind did not become so contaminated by its 
allurements as to indispose him to acknowledge 
his brethren. And although they were then in 
a very degraded situation, he preferred associat- 
ing with them, that he might partake of the 
blessings in store for the nation to which he 
belonged. 

It remains to be a fixed principle, that if we 
desire to have companions in our children when 
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they arrive at years of maturity, we must pre- 


pare their minds by furnishing them with pro- 


per ideas, and inculcating proper sentiments. 
Mutual love, and mutual interest, form a much 
stronger and more durable tie between parents 


and children, than any other that can be de- 
vised. 


Coercion may, in childhood, produce prompt 


obedience, but if it destroys affection, what hope 
can we reasonably entertain, that when such 
children get from under parental authority, they 
will retain a respect for what they have been 
compelled to adopt, without a conviction of its 
propriety or necessity ? 


If the rod is ever used, it ought only to be 


done‘after there has been sufficient time to re- 
flect upon the nature of the fault, and to ascer- 


tain that correction would be for the child’s real 
benefit. 


But there should be no anger manifested in 


the presence of the child, and certainly there 
should be none felt at the time of correcting it. 
Special care must therefore be taken, to correct 
our own passions, as children observe their effects 
much sooner than we are aware. 


As love is the foundation of all our happiness, 


80 it ought to be the predominant motive of all 
our actions. We must convince children that 
our requisitions to do, or to leave undone, are 
the effects of love, and that obedience to our 
commands will contribute to their own comfort 
and enjoyment. 


For similar reasons, it is of the utmost import- 


ance, that children be early and properly in- 
formed, respecting the attributes of the Supreme 
Being. He must not be represented to them as 
a partial, tyrannical Sovereign; but as a kind, 
merciful, and affectionate parent, providing for 
all our necessities, and acting for the benefit and 
everlasting happiness of his children; and that 
his love and his eare are universal, as is shown 
by the general tenor of the Holy Scriptures. 


Numerous passages might be selected thence, 


for the support of this doctrine. When Cain 


was wroth, and his countenance was changed, 
because his brother’s offering was more accepta- 
ble than his own; was it not said to him, “If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? 
And if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door.” 

The royal Psalmist, when speaking of the 
goodness of the Lord, of which he appears to 
have been very sensible, says, “As a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him.” At another time: “ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul! and forget not his benefits.” 

In the Revelations, it is recorded by John, in 
the name of the Most High, “I will give to 
him that is athirst, of the fountain of life freely. 
He that overcometh shall inherit all things, 
and I will be his God, and he shall be my 
son.” 
The advantages arising from early mental as- 
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sociations of this kind, are incaleulable. An 
instance of their happy effect, is very feelingly 
set forth by Elizabeth Hamilton, in her letters 
on education, in the following narrative :— 

‘“‘Qne young man, it has been my happiness to 
know, who entered upon life at the age of sixteen, 
without any guide but his own principles, with- 
out any monitor but the precepts of education, 
and the dictates of his own heart. Unsullied by 
the temptations of a capital, he was plunged into 
the temptations of a camp. Fond of society, 
where his cheerful temper and easy manners 
formed him to shine; but still fond of improve- 
ment, neither the inducements of camp, or city, 
interrupted his unwearied pursuits of literature 
and science. ; 

“‘ Surrounded by companions, who had caught 
the <a of skepticism, he, at this early 
period of life, listened to their arguments, 
weighed, examined, detected their futility, and 
rejected them! In prosperity and adversity, in 
public and in private life, the sentiments of re- 
ligion retained their influence on his heart. 

“Through life they were his guide ; and in 
death his consolation. When sinking, by pain- 
ful steps, into an early grave, ‘with what grati- 
tude,’ he exclaimed, ‘with what delightful 
gratitude do I look back to my infancy, and to 
the judicious conduct of my mother, who made 
religion appear to me in colours so engaging, 
and so congenial |’ 

“ «Had I been taught as other boys are taught, 


my passions would have made me an easy prey 
to vice; my love for inquiry would have led me 
to infidelity. She prepared me for the trial of 
faith and virtue, and, thanks to God, I have 


come off victorious. Had religion been made to 
me a gloomy task, in infancy, where would now 
have been my consolation !’ ” 

If the principle of love were more generally 
fixed in the human mind, and children were in- 
duced to obey, because they love, what a good 
foundation would be laid for the operation of 
that Holy Spirit, which is love itself. 

And how many more of the votaries of reli- 
gion should we then see holding forth to the 
world this animating language—The ways of 
virtue are ways of pleasure, and in pursuing her 
paths there is great delight. Thus would be 
fulfilled the command of Him who said, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid (or 
hinder) them not.””—.A. Mott. 


For Friends’ Review. 
RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN ITALY. 
When we read in history of the persecutions 
which preceded, or closely followed the reforma- 
tion in Germany,—of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day, or the fires of Smithfield—we 
are very naturally inclined to regard these tyran- 
nical proceedings as belonging to comparatively 
barbarous ages; as the work of bigotted zeal, 
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which the light of the 18th and 19th centuries 
has dissipated and banished from the Christian 
world. It is certain, however, that the same 
species of intolerance which, in the beginning of 
the 15th century, consigned John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, to the stake, has manifested 
itself, though, perhaps, not in the same degree, 
in some of continental Europe, within the 
last half of the 19th. The following statement 
of facts is collected from a communication, of a 
recent date, from an intelligent physician, who 
visited Florence in the early part of the present 
ear. 

Near the time when our traveller visited 
Florence, the priests, upon comparing the census 
of the population, with the number who attended 
the confessional, discovered that nearly five thou- 
sand neglected this portion of the Reman Catho- 
lic service. This discovery gave serious appre- 
hensions to the rulers, both of Church and 
State, as it indicated considerable dissatisfaction 
with the doctrines and practices of the established 
hierarchy. About the same time, some young 
Florentines applied to the minister of the Eng- 
lish church, to instruct them in the doctrines of 
the Protestant religion, and to preach once, on 
the First day of the week, in the Italian lan- 
guage. They informed him that several hundred 
young men, like themselves, were disgusted with 
the Romish Church, and were desirous of reli- 
gious instruction. This minister declined com- 
pliance with their request, and they thereupon 
resorted to the Swiss Church, where they had 
two services, on that day, in French, and one in 
Italian. When this became known to the Govern- 
ment, gens d’armes were immediately sent to ar- 
rest all the Italians who thus attended; and 
orders were given to the minister to discontinue 
his preaching in Italian. The Italians thus ar- 
rested, ens tous over, on their honour, to go 
no more to the Protestant worship, on pain of 
imprisonment. After considerable ferment, and 
repeated threats, on the part of the Government, 
that, unless preaching in Italian were discon- 
tinued, the Swiss Protestant Church should be 
closed, the excitement was allayed by the re- 
moval of the faithful pastor, and his banishment 
from Tuscany. 

Near that time, the Count Guicciardini, be- 
longing to one of the noblest families in Florence, 
and a man universally respected and beloved for 
his upright principles and many virtues, became 
obnoxious to the Government, on account of his 
conscientious opposition to the prevailing re- 
ligious and political tyranny. He had refused 
the office of Chief Magistrate of the city, from a 
conscientious objection to taking the required 
oath. He also gave offence to the ruling party, 
by leaning toward Protestantism; and by read- 
ing the Bible. Being warned by the Govern- 
ment, he declared, in imitation of the Apostles, 
that his duty to God demanded his primary obe- 
dience. He was then informed that he would 
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be permitted to adopt or follow his own private 
belief, but if he attempted to diffuse his doc- 
trines, the laws would be enforced against him. 
But he possessed too much of the Apostolic 
spirit to be thus restricted; and he refused to 
enter into any engagement to withhold from 
others, the expression of what he believed to be 
truth. Finding him thus inflexible, his banish- 
ment was resolved upon ; his passports for Eng- 
land were sent to him, and he was ordered to 
leave Florence within fourteen days. 

On the First day of the week in which he ex- 
pected to commence his journey, he met some 
twelve or thirteen of his friends, to take his 
leave of them. He took with him an address, 
which he had previously written, calling on the 
Government to cease persecuting men for con- 
science sake, and intreating them to govern more 
justly and uprightly. He then proceeded to 
read a passage of the Bible, as it was his custom 
to do, and afterwards to sit a short time in 
silence. While they were thus engaged, the 
police officers entered the room, and took the 
whole party to prison. Count Guicciardini, 


however, was offered his liberty, on condition of 
his immediately leaving the country. This he 
refused to accept, declaring that he had been 
arrested for the same offence as his companions, 
and that he would not leave the prison till they 
also were discharged; and he protested against 


the whole proceeding, as contrary to the laws of 
the country. After some time the prisoners 
were brought to trial. What specific charge 
was adduced, we are not informed. But they 
were sentenced to banishment, into a district so 
proverbially unhealthy, at the time of the sen- 
tence, that disease was considered to be nearly 
certain, and death a probable result, to the con- 
demned. The friends of the prisoners made so 
strong a protest against this act of cruelty, that 
even the officers of the Tuscan Government were 
shamed into a commutation of the sentence to 
ordinary banishment. The Count embarked for 
England, where he has safely arrived; and 
others of the party fled to Piedmont, where 
greater liberty is allowed. 

This active persecution appears to have been 
stimulated by the Roman Pontiff. The Grand 
Duke, we are told, paid a visit to the Pope, to 
advise with him as te the course to be pursued 
with regard to the 5,000 who had seceded from 
the Catholic Church. The papal judgment is 
stated to have been, “rather let them be infidels 
than heretics; and that stringent measures 
should be adopted to force them back into the 
bosom of the church. It is, therefore, to be 
apprehended, that the banishment of Count 
Guicciardini and his companions, is only the 
beginning of the persecutions which are to con- 
stitute the stringent measures recommended by 
the nominal head of the church. 

As Count Guicciardini and his friends appear 
to have been engaged in reading the Bible, when 
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they were arrested and sent to prison, we are 
left to suppose that this was their offence. It 
appears, however, that nominal permission is 
given to circulate the Bible in Tuscany. Yet 
under restrictions which amount nearly to a pro- 
hibition. The edition of Martini is the only one 
permitted there; and that edition, with its notes, 
consists of four volumes, each of which costs 52 
francs, or $9.75. Even the reading of that edi- 
tion is not tolerated, unless the notes as well as 
the text are perused. That those restrictions 
were designed as a prohibition, is shown by the 
fact, that Captain Packenham caused a new edi- 
tion of Martini’s New Testament to be printed 
in acheap form, for general distribution, and that 
not only was he banished from Tuscany, but the 
printer was heavily fined, his stock seized, and 
himself imprisoned for two years. 

There can be no doubt, that the Government 
and the priesthood unite their influence and 
power in support of each other. The exclusion 
of liberal sentiments is systematically pursued. 
In a catechism, prepared for the instruction of 
their youth, which the clergy are industriously 
labouring to instil, the “liberals” are bitterly 
denounced, as inimical to the best interests of 
men, both in the present and future life. The 
principles of government which are inculeated, 
may be estimated from a small number of the 
questions and their answers, found in this cate- 
chism : 

“ Question. If the people, in the very act of 
electing a Sovereign, shall have imposed upon 
him certain conditions, and certain reservations, 
will not these reservations and these conditions, 
form the constitution and the fundamental law 
of the State? 

“ Answer. They will, provided the Sovereign 
shall have granted and ratified them freely ; 
otherwise they will not, because the people, 
which is made for submission and not for com- 
mand, cannot impose a law upon the sovereignty, 
which derives its power not from them, but from 
God ? 

“ Q. Suppose that a Prince, in assuming the 
sovereignty of a State, has accepted and ratified 
the constitution or fundamental law of that State, 
and that he has promised or sworn to observe it; 
is he bound to keep that promise, and to main- 
tain that constitution, and that law ? 

“<A. He is bound to keep it, provided it does 
not overthrow the foundations of sovereignty ; 
and provided it is not opposed to the general in- 
terests of the State. 

‘<Q. Whose business is it to decide when the 
constitution impairs the rights of the sovereignty, 
and is adverse to the welfare of the people? 

“ A. It is the business of the Sovereign ; be- 
cause in him resides the high and paramount 
power, established by God, in the State, with a 
view to its good order and felicity.” E. L. 


An evil mind is naturally suspicious. 
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A Testimony Against that Antichristian Prac- 
tice of Making Slaves of Men. By Eitnu 

COLEMAN. 

(Concluded from page 85.) 

But some may object, as I myself have heard 
them, that there was a mark set upon Cain, and 
they do believe that these negroes are the pos- 
terity of Cain, because of their hair, and their 
being so black, differing from all others, and 
that Canaan was to be a servant of servants to 
his brethren, whom they take to be of the same 
lineage. But if we do but observe, and read in 
the genealogy of Cain, we may find that they 
were all drowned in the old world, and that 
Canaan was of the line of Seth. And although 
it was of the will of God that the world was 
drowned, because of their great wickedness; yet 
we may observe also, that there were unclean 
beasts went into the ark, as well as clean, and 
that it was the will or permission of God, that 
there should be a Ham, as well as a Shem and 
Japhet : by which we may see that God suffers 
wicked men to live as well as righteous, and we 
find that the sun shineth on the evil as well as 
on the good, and that the rain falleth on the un- 
just as well as the just, and that Christ forbids 
his followers to meddle with the tares lest they 
hurt the wheat; therefore, none can have any 
plea for making them slaves, for their being 
either ignorant or wicked ; for if that plea would 
do, I do believethey need not go so far for slaves 
as now they do. 

And although Canaan was to be a servant of 
servants to his brethren, yet the Lord afterwards 
spake by the prophets, that the son should not 
bear the iniquity of the father, and the father 
should not bear the iniquity of the son, but the 
soul that sinneth should die. Then the posterity 
of Canaan or of Ham, do not bear their sins. 
And the apostle Peter saith, “ Now I perceive of 
a truth that God is no respecter of persons, but 
in every nation he that feareth God and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of him.” Now, 
although the negroes might not have the under- 
standing that some other nations have, then I 
do believe there is the less required, and if they 
do but as well as they know, I do believe it is 
well with them. For John the Divine saith, in 
the Revelations, that he saw them that were 
“sealed in their foreheads, of the tribes of 
Israel, of each tribe twelve thousand, which 
made an hundred and forty and four thousand : 
And after this I beheld (said he) and lo a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands, and they cried with a loud voice, saying, 
salvation to our God, which sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb.” Rev. vii. 9, 10. 
Now, if there were all nations, kindreds, tongues 
and people, then there were some of the negroes. 

Now, although the Turks make slaves of those 
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they can catch, that are not of their religion, yet 
(as history relates) as soon as any embrace the 
Mahometan religion, they are no longer kept 
slaves, but are quickly set free, and for the most 
part put to some place of preferment ; so zealous 
are they for proselytes and their own religion. 
Now, if many among those called Christians, 
would but consider bee far they fall short of 
the Turks in this particular, it would be well; 
for they tell the negroes that they must believe 
in Christ, and receive the Christian faith, and 
that they must receive the Sacrament, and be 
baptized, and so they do; but still they keep 
them slaves for all this. Now how partial are 
those that can judge a negro that should run 
away from his master, to deserve beating, and 
if one called a Christian (although it may be no 
better Christian than the other) should run away 
from the Turks, they can judge him to be a 
good fellow, and to have done well. Now I look 
upon this practice of making slaves to be so great 
a sin, that even men whose principles will allow 
of killing men in their own defence, will not al- 
low of making slaves; for they count it bet- 
ter to deprive them of life that rise up against 
them, than to deprive those of liberty that have 
done them no harm. 

Now, if any one should ask one of the ne- 
gro’s masters, that had a negro child and a 
child of his own, what harm the one had done, 
that it should be made a slave more than the 
other? that they would not I believe be able to 
answer it; and if they have done us no harm, 
(as it is evident they have not) then it is very 
contrary to scripture, and even to nature, to make 
them suffer. Now if we will but look back into 
the original of this practice, which ought to be 
most looked into, and spoken against; for until 
the cause is removed, I know not how the effect 
should cease; we shall find that they were stolen 
in the first place, either by them that fetched 
them, or they carrying such goods as induced 
some of their own nation to steal them; and 
they standing ready to receive them, which is as 
bad as if they had stolen them themselves. 

Now we may find that man-stealing and man- 
slaying were joined together, and there was the 
same punishment for the one as for the other. 
See Exod. xxi. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. “ And he 
that smiteth a man, so that he die, shall surely 
be put to death. And he that stealeth a man, 
and selleth him, or if he be found in his hands, 
he shall surely be put to death.” We may find 
it also in the New Testament joined with the 
worst of murderers, as such as were murderers 
of fathers and murderers of mothers, and man- 
stealers. 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. The prohibition is 
general, he that stealeth away man, a brother or 
a stranger, or heathen, or any man, the punish- 
ment is capital; for he that killeth was to be 
put to death, because it was the image of God. 
Gen. ix. 6. So he that robbeth a man of his 
freedom, which only maketh knowledge useful, 
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seems to deface the image of God, and therefore 
is punished with death. 

Objection.—But how can this practice of 
making slaves be so great asin, when it is so 
generally practised among all the sogieties of 
people? For let them differ about what they 
will else, they pretty generally agree about this. 
To which objection I answer, That if they did 
but as well agree about all other points as they 
do about this, they might almost, if not alto- 
gether, be termed one community; yet I cannot 
find this to be a proof: for I take it for a maxim, 
that, in a general way, the negroes are cruelly 
used; and therefore I do not find, -that their 
agreement in making slaves can be an example 
for us, any more than their using them cruelly. 
Therefore, if we would but consider the thing 
rightly, we should not find that to be a proof, 
because it is so general a practice. For we may 
observe how it was when our Lord was crucified, 
that there weredivers sects of people, and of very 
differing minds, yet in putting him to death they 
could generally agree ; and though they were so 
much at variance, that, as the proverb is, they 
were at daggers’ drawing, yet the text has it, 
“that the same day Pilot and Herod were made 
friends.” Yet some that have annotated thereon, 
have not scrupled to call that a cursed friend- 
ship, that was contracted by putting to death 
our Lord, that came in love to their souls. But 
I have a further reply to make to what I have 
said before, of the general agreerhent of making 
slaves : namely, that there are some of all per- 
suasions, I do believe, that cannot allow of this 
practice : for they seeing it to be contrary to 
Christ’s command, and even to nature; for I 
have made this observation myself, (though but 
young in years) that those that dwell nearest 
the truth, and contend most for it, cannot allow 
of this practice, for they see it to be oppression 
and cruelty. But, it may be objected, that there 
have some spoken against this practice, and they 
have come to nothing. or have not prospered in 
it. To which I answer, that a good cause may 
be badly managed, and by sad experience we 
often see it is so. Now I do believe, by what 
has already been said, that all that have not 
concluded beforehand that they would not see, 
may see this practice of making slaves to be 
anti-christian ; for it cannot be of Christ, be- 
cause contrary to his command; therefore of 
antichrist. 

Now I have heard some men say, that they 
believed they did wrong in getting negroes, but 
that they did not know what to do with them 
now they had got them; for if they let them 
go free after some time, if any mishap befel 
them, their estates were obliged to maintain them. 
And though they seem to acknowledge the wrong 
done to them, yet they seem to be very much 
afraid lest they should be forced to help them a 
little, and so seem to rest contented. 

Now, suppcse that to give the negroes their 
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times, or let them go free here in this country, 
were wrong, which I do not believe would be 
wrong, after they had served them some time; 
but if it were wrong to let them go free, whether 
or no those that see they did wrong in getting 
them, ought not to bear a testimony against it ? 
For their keeping them and being silent, en- 
courages others to get them. For instance, the 
Apostle Paul’s advice to the believers, not to 
join themselves in marriage, a believer with an 
unbeliever, for he counted it wrong, even so do 
I; but if a believer had got a wife that was an 
unbeliever, I do not think that he should put 
her away, yet, notwithstanding, the practice was 
wrong, and ought to be spoken against. Now I 
can truly say, that this practice of making slaves 
of men, appears to be so great an evil to me, that 
for all the riches and glory of this world, I would 
not be guilty of so great a sin as this seems to 
be. And I do believe many would see it so, 
were they not blinded by self-interest. Now, as 
I said in the beginning, how apt men were to 
forget God in a time of liberty, as we now seem 
to have, which, if rightly considered, we ought 
the more to remember him, and to prize his 
favour therein. For I do not believe if persecu- 
tion was on foot again, and people were haled to 
prisons, as they have been in times past, that 
many would have more regard to their old prac- 
tices than now they have. For this practice of 
making slaves tends to many evils, as parting 
man and wife; and children from them both. 
And all this is done by violence, which is for- 
bidden in the scriptures ; for there we are com- 
manded to do violence to no man. And lastly, 
it is a hinderance to the spreading of the Gospel 
among these poor creatures, for whom (as well 
as others) our Lord came and laid down his life, 
and also hath said, that his Gospel should be 
preached unto all nations. But some may ob- 
ject, as 1 have heard them, that by this means 
they come to hear the Gospel preached, and they 
believed this was the way our Lord intended 
that nation should have the Gospel preached to 
them, viz. to be brought slaves here. To which 
I’ll say, the reader may quickly suppose what 
people these are, for it must be them that buy 
the Gospel pretty dear themselves; or else they 
would not think that the negroes should be 
boad-slaves, and their children after them, for 
the knowledge of the Gospel. But I do not find 
that the Gospel was either bought or sold for 
money ; neither do we find that God compelled 
any to receive it, but only entreated them or ad- 
vised them to choose life and live. Now by this 
practice they hate the name of a Christian ; for 
all of us they can get (say they) they make 
slaves of, and even nature itself tells them that 
it is wrong. 

Now I would have all seriously to consider, 
that love their own souls, and do believe that 
they must give an account for the deeds done in 
the body, to look into their own practices; to see 
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upon what foundation they stand; for God will 
not forgive what is in our power to help. 

Now I have shown by the Scripture the un- 
lawfulness of this practice, as it is now in use, 
both in the Old Testament and in the New. And 
now, I would have all to turn their minds in- 
ward, to that divine monitor or counsellor, 
placed in the heart of man, which is as agreea- 
ble to the holy Scriptures (I do believe) as any 
internal thing can be to an external one; to 
which I’ll leave my reader, even to that ever 
blessed Spirit, One with the Father. 

Nantucket, the 20th of the 11th mo., 1729-30. 
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The account of the persecution and banishment 
of Count Guicciardini and his friends, which we 
have this week introduced into the Review, was 
kindly furnished, at the request of the Editor, com- 
municated, through a mutual friend, by the intelli- 
gent traveller to whom we are indebted for the 
information. In this case we are supplied with a 
fresh evidence of the slender and fragile tenure by 
which the civil rights of individuals are held, where 
priestly bigotry and power have attained the 
ascendency. In all ages and countries, those who 


have nobly maintained, and practically enforced 


the doctrine, that we ought to obey God rather 
than man, have been actually, though perhaps 
sometimes unconsciously, contending for the civil 
rights of the people. When Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego refused to fall down, at the mandate 
of the king, and worship his image of gold, they 
were actually vindicating their right, and, conse- 
quently, the right of others, of choosing, upon evi- 
dence satisfactory to themselves, what God they 
should worship. Though unquestionably acting 
upon motives purely religious, their refusal to 
worship the Babylonish idol, amounted to a pro- 
test against the extension of the royal authority 
beyond its legitimate object. As they accepted 
an appointment under the Chaldean Government, 
it appears they were not religiously restrained from 
affording their aid in the administration of justice. 
But when the monarch, in the pride and insolence 
of power, undertook to prescribe what species of 
worship should be offered by all those who had 
fallen under his authority, these pious young men 
did not hesitate to decide that they ought to obey 
God rather than man. Daniel, in like manner, 
was willing to give the benefit of his wisdom and 
experience in the administration of the civil govern- 
ment, but when the royal decree attempted to in- 
terfere with his religious duty, he openly mani- 
fested towhose authority he should yield obedience. 
And, from the tenor of the narrative, we may fairly 
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conclude, that neither Nebuchadnezzar, nor the 
courtiers of Darius, ever afterwards attempted an 
indiscriminate enforcement of these decrees. Their 
firmness, of course, operated, to some extent, in 
placing a limit on royal authority. And we pro- 
bably should not be far from the truth, were we 
to assert that the stand which was made by our 
Friends of the seventeenth ,century, in opposition 
to eoclesiasti¢al usurpations, effected more towards 
establishing civil freedom in England, than was 
accomplished by the swords of the barons at Run- 
nemede. 


The pathetic tale, which we have copied into the 
present number, from the Friend of Youth, a paper 
published at the seat of the federal government, is 
not introduced from any desire to harrow up the 
feelings of any of our readers. But inasmuch as 
the respectability of the authority leaves no room 
to question the truth of the narrative, we should 
gladly be instrumental in presenting to the view of 
a much larger portion of the people of the United 
States, than are expected to read the “Review,” or 
the «Friend of Youth,” a plain exhibition of the 
oppressions which are meted to the coloured race, 
under the authority of law. 

Those who occupy the station of parents may, 
perhaps, form some conception of the agonized 
feelings of the parents referred to in this narrative; 
but where no apprehension is entertained that 
such condition can ever be theirs, the utmost con- 
ception that can be formed, must fall greatly be- 
low the reality. There are no doubt many, who, 
upon hearing such a tale, will pity the sufferers, 
both parents and children ; and will probably con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that they never 
encouraged such barbarities. But would it not be 
well to inquire how it has happened that, in a dis- 
trict under the exclusive legislation of Congress, 
with a majority from the free States in both 
Houses, no provision has yet been made to secure 
slaves there, from sale and removal to the States 
farther South. If slavery must be tolerated in the 
District of Columbia, surely it would be a small 
boon to ask, in behalf of the slaves, that they 
should be legally secured against dispersion and 
sale. The African slave-trade has been denounced 
as piratical, by the laws of the Union, and yet, a 
traffic of the same essential character, is carried on 
at the metropolis of the Federal Government. 

What makes this traffic, which the laws of the 
District do not prohibit, more obviously odious, is 
the fact, noticed in the narrative, that when colour- 
ed persons, actually held in slavery, have a proba- 
ble claim to their freedom, the traders who get 
them in their possession are particularly careful 
to prevent their friends from knowing to whom 
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they are sold, or to what region of our extended 
country they are removed. 

Would it not be well to present petitions to Con- 
gress, at the approaching session, which, without 
giving any sanction to slavery at all, should urge, 
at least, the enactment of a law forbidding the sale 
and removal of slaves out of the District? 


Battrwore Yearty Meetinc.—We are informed 
that this assembly convened, as usual, on the 
morning of the 20th ult., and closed on the 23d. 
Though we had fully expected to be prepared 
to give to our readers, in this number, a specific 
account of their proceedings, the intelligence 
received, previous to putting this paper to press, 
was too imperfect to meet our expectations; we 
therefore defer the particulars till next week. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Burlington, 
N.J., on Fifth day, the 16th ult., Bensamin V. 
Marsh, of this city, to Frances, daughter of the 
late John Gummere, of Burlington. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, South Yarmouth, 
Mass., on the 9th of last month, Joun E. Fry, of 
Bolton, Mass., to Resecca Axin of the former 
place. 


, At the same time and place, Anret AKIN to 
Sytvia G. Wine, both of South Yarmouth. 


, At Friends’ Meeting House, Mississinawa, 
on the 24th of Ninth month last, Jacos G. Cook to 
Anna Jane Hocxetr, both of Grant county, Indiana. 


Diep,—In Bolton, Mass., on the 28th of Eighth 
month last, Desoran D., wife of Joseph Holder, an 
esteemed member of Bolton Monthly Meeting, aged 
46 years. 


——, At her residence in this city, on the 18th 
ult., Anna, widow of our late friend, Thomas Stew- 
ardson, in the 84th year of her age ; a member, and 
for many years acceptably filling the station of 
Overseer of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


, Of dysentery, on the 27th of Ninth month 
last, Witt1aM Hawxuvurst, aged 63 years, a valua- 
ble member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

Having early submitted to the Cross of Christ, 
through continued watchfulness, he was enabled to 
walk circumspectly in the path of humility and self- 
denial, thereby adorning the doctrine of God our 
Saviour. Through a painful illness he was sus- 
tained in much patience and resignation, being 
often engaged in prayer, in which he appeared to 
be favoured with near access to thethroné of Grace. 
Near his close, being greatly distressed from op- 
pression, he supplicated thus: “Come Lord Jesus. 
Oh, I beseech thee come quickly, if it be consistent 
with thy will, and take me from this bed of suffer- 
ing,”’—which appeared to those present to be gra- 
ciously heard and answered. In a few moments 
the struggle ceased. The last words he distinctly 
articulated were, ‘“‘ Oh the white robe and the crown 
of Righteousness ;” which we reverently trust he 
was permitted to receive, through the mercy and 
mediation of the dear Redeemer. 
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Drep,—On the 21st of Ninth month last, in the 80th 


yous of his age, THomas Surnn, a member of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Mahoning county, 
Ohio. This, our beloved friend, possessed in an 
eminent degree a meek and quiet spirit, and has, 
we humbly trust, exchanged an earthly for a Heav- 
enly mansion. He was born in Burlington county, 
New Jersey, and removed with his father, Caleb 
Shinn, to Columbiana county, Ohio, in 1803, when 
the place where Salem now stands, in the vicinity 
of which he then settled, was a wilderness. 


—, In Foxborough, Mass., on the morning of 
the 28th of Ninth month last, Lucinpa, wife of 
Stephen Sherman, in the 77th year of her age; a 
worthy member, and for several years Overseer of 
Smithfield Monthly Meetiug. 

——, On the morning of the 18th ult.,at her resi- 
dence in Charlotte, Vermont, in the 58th year of 
her age, Lyp1a, wife of William Dean, a minister 
of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. She endured 
with Christian patience and resignation a protracted 
illness, evincing that she was quietly waiting for 
her change to come, that she might rest with her 
Redeemer. 


A Stated Meeting of the “‘ Female aeielp of 
Philadelphia for the Relief and Employment of the 
Poor,” will be held at the House of Industry, No. 
70 North Seventh street, on Seventh day the Ist of 
11th month. 


THE AMERICAN REAPING MACHINE. 


One point that strikes us forcibly, on a survey 
of the last few months, is, the extraordinary con- 
trast which the attractive and the useful fea- 
tures of the display present. It will be remem- 
bered that the American department was at first 
regarded as the poorest and least interesting of 
all foreign countries. Of late it has justly as- 
sumed a position of the first importance, as hav- 
ing brought to the aid of our distressed agri- 
culturists, a machine which, if it realizes the 
anticipations of competent judges, will amply 
remunerate England for all her outlay connected 
with the Great Exhibition. The reaping machine 
from the United States is the most valuable con- 
tribution from abroad, to the stock of our pre- 
vious knowledge, that we have yet discovered, 
and several facts in connection with it, are not 
a little remarkable. 

In the first place, the want of such an imple- 
ment was so much felt, that we find in the cata- 
logue a list of eight British exhibitors, showing 
inventions designed to accomplish the same 
objects. Again, it appears to have been in use 
in America for the last ten or twelve years, with- 
out finding its way across the Atlantic; and 
although Messrs. Garrett had at length discover- 
ed its merits, there can be no question that, 
but for the Exhibition, the attention of our 
farmers would not, for some time to come, have 
been so strongly drawn to it. Another point 
worth noticing is that the agricultural interest, 
that which at first gave the most hesitating and 
| lukewarm support to the scheme of an interna- 
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tional display in Hyde Park, is, of all other 
interests, the one which receives from it the most 


conspicuous and conferred benefit.—London 
Times. 


VISIT TO THE ABERDEEN COMBWORKS. 
Concluded from page 94. 

After taking a look at the steam-engine, which 
is of fifty horse-power, and we were informed the 
largest of the horizontal kind in Scotland, we 
proceeded to the first stage of the manufacture, 
where the horns are cut into assorted sizes by 
means of a circular saw. A horn is twice cut 
transversely, and afterwards, if a large one, longi- 
tudinally. The tips or extremities of the horn 
here cut off are sent to Sheffield, where they are 
converted into table-knife and umbrella handles; 
and in this operation 16,000 horns can be cut 
up ina week. Instead of being divided in this 
manner, the hoofs in their first stage are, after 
being boiled for a certain time, to render the 
fibre soft, cnt into two pieces; or rather the sole 
is stamped out by means of vertical punching- 
machines of the same irregular conformation. 

The horns and hoofs thus cut are then brought 
in pieces into the pressing department, which oc- 
cupies the whole basement-floor of one part of 
the building. Along the floor of this department 
are erected thirty-six furnaces of a peculiar con- 
struction, and at each of these a man and boy 
were busily engaged in shaping the cut horns 
into flat plates, by first heating the pieces and 
then cutting them to the required shape with a 
knife : they were then inserted between screw- 
blocks, and pressed perfectly flat. 

Around the apartment were arranged 120 iron 
screw-presses—levers of the second order, and 
differing only from a common vice in pressing 
under the screw after the manner of nut-crackers. 
They are fitted with steel dies with a variety 
of engraved designs, and into these braid-combs, 
the outside coverings of pocket-combs and side- 
combs are pressed. In accordance with the 
spirit of the times, we were shewn a new impres- 
sion on pocket-combs of a very nicely-executed 
representation of the Crystal Palace. A man 
exerting his strength on one of these presses can 
produce a force of upwards of fifty tons. But 
however great, the pressure is still insufficient. 
The enormous demand for the cheap side-combs 
formed of hoof led to the farther application of 
hydraulic pressure. The two portions of the 
hoof produced in the first stage are brought into 
this department, and after being boiled a second 
time in a number of little troughs, with a steam- 
jet in each of them to preserve the necessary tem- 
perature, the fleshy matter and other excrescences 
still adhering are pared off. They are then 
transferred to an adjoining room, where sixteen 
hydraulic presses are at work, by means of a 
small oscillating engine of three or four horse- 
power for their exclusive use; and here those 
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little strips of hoof are subjected to a pressure 
of 300 tons, and with a degree of speed and pre- 
cision that is truly astonishing. They come out 
of the press in a form of small semi-transparent 
rectangular plates, having on each side the round- 
ed projection or beading observable on most side- 
combs. We may remark here that this applica- 
tion of hydraulic pressure seems to us to be high- 
ly ingenious. In pressing a bale of cotton 
goods, for example, it is to a certain extent im- 
material whether the pressure exceed that requir- 
ed by a few tons; ut with the fibrous tis- 
sue of a plate of horn the case is widely different: 
pressure it will sustain to a certain point, but 
should this be exceeded by a single ton or a 
single pound, the fibre is split and broken, and 
the material destroyed. After having received 
the necessary formation by the various modes of 
pressing, the plates are laid aside to dry in a 
room where a high temperature is preserved by 
means of steam-pipes, and where they are also 
assorted into different sizes, and the edges 
squared with circular saws. The number of such 
plates, of shell, horn, and hoof, in stock at the 
time of our visit, was somewhere about four mil- 
lions and a half! 

From this they are again distributed to the 
different processes in order—the next of which 
is cutting the teeth. Situated on benches around 
the apartment, in close proximity to each other, 
were twenty-four ‘twinning-machines.’ Each of 
these machines is worked by a man, with an at- 
tendant imp, who keeps up a supply of hot 
plates from the numerous fires arranged for that 
purpose in the centre of the room. A_ plate of 
horn, after being heated, is placed on a small 
carriage within the cast-iron frame of the ma- 
chine, which travels by means of a particular ar- 
rangement of gearing on parallel slides. Immedi- 
ately over this are situated two angular-shaped 
chisel-like cutters, which, on the application of 
the motive power, descend on the horn with a 
curious alternating motion, and an inconceivable 
degree of rapidity and force. Almost in a mo- 
ment before we could well see, far less under- 
stand, the rationale of the process, we were 
shewn the plate of horn cut in two pieces—the 
one half literally taken out of the other; and 
each of them presenting the well-defined outline 
ofa comb. In this cutting department resides 
the perfection of that beautiful mechanism that 
first revolutionised the trade and reduced it to 
mathematical precision. To appreciate this in- 
vention we have only to look at the increase it 
has effected in the produce. A combmaker of 
the old school could not perhaps, with all 
his skill, cut more than eighty or a hundred 
combs per day; while with the machinery, one 
man and a boy will cut upwards of two thousand 
of the same kind of comb, and that, too, with a 
consumption of only half the material. The 
finer dressing-combs, however, and all small- 
tooth-combs, are still cut by means of circular 
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saws, which process constitutes the next cutting 
department. Here, however, a moderately curi- 
ous visitor will not linger. A dense atmosphere 
of horn-dust pervades the large apartment, which 
gives to everything within its influence the white 
dusty appearance that distinguishes a flour-mill, 
to which indeed at first sight it bears a striking 
resemblance. From the few hurried notes we 
took, however, we learn that here there are 
wheels on the fine self-acting machinery, in con- 
nection with the cutting and pointing of combs, 
that revolve 5000 times in a minute, and saws 
80 delicately fine as to cut forty teeth within the 
space of an inch. 

We here institute some inquiry as to the effect 
on the operatives of this animalised atmosphere, 
and were informed that it was not known to be 
injurious. Qn the contrary, it was stated asa 
singular fact, in connection with the late visita- 
tion of cholera in Aberdeen, that nota single 
combmaker had been affected by the disease, at 
least fatally ; whence it may be inferred, although 
we do not pretend to assign the reason, that the 
fabrication of horn must be attended with consi- 
derable anti-miasmatic effects. At all events it 


is certain that horn-dust cannot exercise that 
injurious action on the air-passages and the 
lungs which is experienced in many trades, such 
as that of the steel-grinders of Sheffield. 

As an appropriate finish to our inspection, we 


were shewn the patterns of the different kinds of 
combs, many of them exceedingly beautiful ; but 
we can only notice them in regard to number. 
Of dressing-combs (counting the different sizes 
of all patterns,) there were 605; ladies’ braid- 
combs, 612; ladies’ side-combs, 525; pocket, 
small-tooth, horse combs, and sundry articles, 
186 : in all, 1928 different varieties of combs. 

The aggregate number produced of all these 
different sorts of combs averages upwards of 1200 
gross’ weekly, or about 9,000,000 annually ; a 
quantity that, if laid together lengthways, would 
extend about 700 miles. The annual consump- 
tion of ox-horns is about 730,000, being consid- 
erably more than half the imports for 1850 ; 
the annual consumption of hoofs amounts to 
4,000,000; the consumption of tortoise-shell 
and buffalo-horn, although not so large, is cor- 
respondingly valuable: even the waste, composed 
of horn-shavings and parings of hoof, which, 
from its nitrogenised composition, becomes a 
valuable material in the manufacture of prussiate 
of potash, amounts to 350 tons in the year; the 
broken combs in the various stages of manufac- 
ture average 50 or 60 gross ina week ; and final- 
ly, as the crowning illustration of the enor- 
mous extent of these combworks, the very paper 
for packing costs £600 a year. 

There are so many beautiful instances of the 
division of labour here exhibited, that the task 
of selecting is not easy. But let us take for an 
example the cheapest article in the trade; name- 
ly, the side-combs, sold retail at 1d. per pair— 
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an article that, in its progress from the hoof to 
the comb—finished, carded, and labelled ‘ Ger- 
man shel]’—undergoes eleven distinct operations. 
This comb, then, which twenty years ago was 
sold to the trade at 3s. 6d. per dozen, can now 
be purchased in the same way for two shillings 
and sixpence per gross! thus effecting a reduc- 
tion in price of about 1600 per cent. 

As acurious illustration of the value of labour, 
we give the following comparative estimate of the 
produce of the three materials :— 


lewt. shell. val, 1,200, produces combs, val. 1,275. inc. 37} per ct. 
lton horns,** 56, “ “ 150, “166 
1 ton Loofs, “ 12, 36, ** 200 


“e oe “ “ 


Regarded in this aspect, in the relation of labour 
to material, we find that hoofs—intrinsically the 
least valuable of the three materials—become, 
with the application of labour, the most valuable 
—that is, proportionably: and the converse holds 
good in the case of tortoise-shell. The import- 
ant relation labour bears to the produce may be 
estimated from the fact, that this establishment 
pays a larger sum of weekly wages than is now 
paid for the important business of cotton-spin- 
ning in Aberdeen. j 
Thus much, then, for the produce; and with 
a cursory glance at the producers we conclude. 
At the time of our visit there were in the em- 
ployment of Messrs. Stewart, Rowell & Co. 456 
men and boys, and 164 women—in all, 620 hands 
—exactly four times the numberemployed in the 
comb-trade in all Scotland when they commenced 
business. This class of artizans were former- 
ly noted for their dissipated habits; but in the 
present day we were much struck by the quiet 
and orderly appearance of the men as they pour- 
ed out of the work at six o’clock. It occurred 
to us, however, that all this organisation 
and improvement was not brought about without 
considerable difficulty and trouble; and we were 
right. In a conversation with one of the part- 
ners, that gentleman, in reply to our inquiries 
on this point, remarked : ‘We know from hard 
experience a little about the improvement of the 
working-classes: It is no easy task. Twenty 
years ago, when we commenced business, we did 
sounder many disadvantages. We had all the 
difficultics of an overstocked market to contend 
with ; a powerful and well-connected opposition 
in the English market ; defects in our machine- 
ry; and other circumstances equally discourag- 
ing. We surmounted all these only to find a 
still greater difficulty with our men. In the 
habit of working irregularly at home, like tail- 
ors, they disliked our systematised division of 
labour ; they resisted, rebelled, and left their 
work on more than one occasion when they 
knew we required them most. Nevertheless, we 
stuck to our principles. We shewed them the 
necessity of consistent labour for ten hours a day 
six days in the week. We reasoned with them, 
but never coerced. We established a temper- 
ance society and library in the works, and held 
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out a premium to members, and took every means , took him, and they could bow their hearts to his 


of rewarding merit, until the conviction at length 
took root that they obtained substantial justice 
at our hands, and gradually the annoyance be- 
came less, and now is unknown in our works. 
At this moment we have infinitely less trouble 
in managing 600 people than we had at one time 
in managing fifty. —Chambers’ Ed. Jour. 


AN INCIDENT AND REFLECTION. 


Last week asad accident occurred in our 
streets, (Washington, D.C.) A little boy about 
seven years old was playing with another child 
of nearly his own age. 

Suddenly a horse, which had run off with a 
cart, came round the corner at full speed; the 
children had not a moment to escape; both were 
run over, and one of them had his head crushed 
in a dreadful manner, the other escaped with a 
few bruises. The little boy who was most injured 
lingered in dreadful agony until the next day, 
when he died. 

Perhaps you will wonder why we thus particu- 
larly notice an accident of almost common occur- 
rence in large cities. We will tell you. The 


little boy was the child of respectable, industri- 
ous coloured people ; they have seven other chil- 
dren living, but this was the only one of all they 
called their own; he was the youngest—and they 
had just succeeded in purchasing his freedom. 


The father was once a slave, and obtained his 
freedom by the will of his master, for which he 
was obliged to go to law with the heirs. It was 
believed that his children were also entitled to 
their freedom by will, and he was taking mea- 
sures to have their case tried, when seven of them 
with his wife were seized without a moment’s 
warning, sold to the traders, and carried on the 
cars for Baltimore. The frantic husband and 
father could not stop the sale ; he could only fol- 
low them, and do all in his power to save at least 
a part of his family. A kind friend was found, 
who advanced him the purchase money for his 
wife and youngest child. They were all he could 
save. One was still a slave, in possession of the 
first owner ; the other six were hurried off to the 
Southern market, and scattered he knew not 
where, until a few weeks since, when he received 
a letter from one of his sons in New Orleans. Of 
the others he had heard nothing, although it is 
more than two years since they were sold. Great 
care was taken by the traders to conceal the place 
where, and the persons to whom they were sold. 
This is always done when slaves are sold who 
have any sort of claim to their freedom. It is 
feared they will be followed by their friends, 
and bring all parties into trouble by a lawsuit. 
We have taken the occasion of this accident, dear 
children, to tell you a still sadder story. 

He was all they had to comfort them in their 
sad bereavement. Of the many who were near 
and dear to them, he alone remained; but God 


will. There are no whips and chains and slaye- 
ry in heaven. There the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest. But if you 
could see the agony of these poor parents for the 
children who are parted from them, not by the 
will of God, but by the rapacious cruelty of their 
fellow men, you would feel such pity for human 
suffering as you never felt before. Their constant 
ery, is‘ where are our children ?” 

Even the faint hope kindled in their hearts by 
hearing from one of them is torture, for the let- 
ter which brings news of this one son, says not 
a word of the other five, among whom are several 
daughters of tender age. 

If the wild Indians, on our Western borders, 
had seized and taken away six of the children of 
a settler into captivity, the whole land would 
ring with the news. Men would hasten from all 
the surrounding country to offer their pity and 
aid to recover the captives. 

We have seen the wild Indian tribes in their 
forest home, we have heard of their treatment of 
their prisoners; we have also, both seen and 
heard enough of negro slavery to prefer infinitely 
captivity among the Indians, to slavery among 
the whites. 

To Southern ears, this little history will seem 
very commonplace ; there are so many cases of 
the kind, that it is a very ordinary affair. But 
to most of my readers it will seem scarcely credi- 
ble that such things are done. It is true we 
read of them, but it is only when it is brought 
home to our very doors, that we can believe such 
things are really so. When apologists of slave- 
ry tell you of the comforts of the slave, of his 
contentment, do not believe them—there is no 
contentment in slavery until all hope is crushed 
out of the heart of the slave, until his humanity 
is almost extinguished.— Friend of Youth. 


MISSIONS IN AFRICA. 
(Continued from page 92.} 


The laws of the Republic of Liberia provide 
for a common school in every town. It is sup- 
posed, however, that where there is a mission 
school, accessible to all children of suitable age, 
no other school exists; so that, in fact, nearly 
all the common schools in Liberia are connected 
with the different missions, the missionaries 
have the superintendence of their studies, and 
the Missionary Societies defray a large portion of 
the expense. Yet it must be remembered that 
a large majority of the missionaries are citizens 
of the Republic, and some of them native Afri- 
cans; so that the immediate control of the schools 
is not generally in foreign hands. A portion, 
also, of the missionary funds, is contributed in 
Liberia; and something is paid by parents for 
the tuition of their children. Yet the Republic 
evidently needs an educational system more 1- 
dependent of missionary aid and control ; and for 
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that purpose, needs a supply of teachers who are 
not raised up in mission schools. And we have 
it in testimony, that the missions themselves 
might be more efficient for good, if well supplied 
with teachers of higher qualification. 

Here, then, we have a Republic of some 30,000 
inhabitants, of whom 7,000 or 8,000 may be 
regarded as civilized, and the remainder as hay- 
ing a right to expect, and a large part of them 
actually expecting and demanding, the means of 
civilization and Christianity. We have,—sup- 

lying as well as we can by estimate, the num- 

rs not definitely given,—more than 2,000 com- 
municants in Christian churches, and more than 
1,500 children in Sabbath Schools; some 40 
day schools, containing, exclusive of the Method- 
ists, who are the most numerous, and of whose 
numbers in school we have no report, about 635 
scholars. The whole number in day schools, 
therefore, is probably not less than 1,200. We 
have the Alexander High School at Monrovia, 
where instruction is given to some extent in the 
classics ; the English High School, at the same 

lace, under Mr. James; the Methodist Manual La- 

r School and Female Academy at Millsburg; the 
Baptist Boarding School at Bexley; and the 
Protestant Episcopal High School at Cape Pal- 
mas. 

On the northern boundary of the Republic of 
Liberia, on the Jong River, which is the north- 
ern outlet of the Boom Kittam, at an estimated 
distance of fifty miles from its mouth, is Kaw- 
Mendi, where the American Missionary Associa- 
tion have one school, with 80 to 100 scho- 
lars. This mission has lately been reinforced, 
with the intention of establishing several other 
schools, and extending its stations farther into 
the interior. The mission was first established 
in connection with the return of the Amistad 
captives to Africa. Whether its site is actually 
included in the last acquisition of territory by 
Liberia, does not appear. That acquisition, 
however, includes at least a part of the territory 
claimed by King Tucker, within whose domains 
Kaw-Mendi is situated; and Sherbro Sound, 
into which the river empties, is the northern 
boundary of the purchase. The mission has 
been much impeded by wars, carried on for the 
supply of the slave trade; but since the suppres- 
sion of the factories at Gallinas and the annexa- 
tion of that whole region to the Republic, the 
missionary has been able to negotiate treaties of 
peace between several of the inland tribes. 

About a hundred miles beyond the Jong River, 
is the British Colony of Sierra Leone, founded 
in 1787. Its first settlers had been slaves in 
America, and had served in the British army 
and navy during the war of the revolution ; but 
far the greater part of its population consists of 
Africans recaptured by British cruisers from 
slave ships. The territory is small; only about 
twenty-five miles by fifteen. Its inhabitants, 
according to the lowest estimates, number 50,000. 
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British subjects, however, are scattered along the 
coast, almost to the Liberian boundary, and the 
apreneng coast is virtually under British con- 
trol. 

Missions were attempted here in 1792, 1795, 
and 1797; but they all failed. In 1804, the 
English Church Missionary Society sent out its 
first missionaries, with orders to seek for stations 
out of the colony. No practicable stations were 
found till 1808. After that time, ten stations 
were commenced ; but all of them were ultimate- 
ly abandoned, and their labours were concentrated 
in the colony. There they have prospered. The 
whole territory has been laid out into parishes, 
and each has its pastor and its schools. The last 
Report gives 48 seminaries and schools, 5 Euro- 
pean and 56 native teachers, and 6,184 scholars. 
The number of communicants in the churches is 
2,061, and the attendants on public worship are 
6,950. The schools demand a more particular 
notice. 

Each village has its day school, where the chil- 
dren pay a penny a week for their instruction, 
which are all conducted by native teachers, under 
the superintendence of the missionaries. There are 
also several government boarding schools for libe- 
rated children, containing several hundred pupils. 
The Grammar School at Freetown, commenced in 
1845, gives instruction in “ Latin and Greek 
and mathematics, as well as the usual branches 
of English learning.’ At the end of four years, 
it had received 94 young men and boys, of whom 
43 had left, 15 being able to read the New Tes- 
tament in Greek. About half of the pupils pay 
for their tuition. The other half are supported 
by the Society, with a view to their becoming 
teachers. It had furnished 15 pupils to the 
Christian Institution at Fourah Bay. This lat- 
ter institution was opened in its new building, 
November 1, 1848, with six students. In a 
year, the number increased to 21; the 15 from 
the Grammar School having been added. It “is 
designed for preparing young men for the native 
ministry, chiefly as missionaries to the interior 
of Africa, by a regular theological training, and 
the study of Hebrew and Arabic.” To this, as 
we have seen, the Grammar School is preparato- 
ry. The last Report gives the number of stu- 
dents at both as 66. 

The Wesleyan mission at Sierra Leone, though 
much younger, having commenced in 1817, re- 
ports 29 chapels, 16 day schools, with 37 teach- 
ers, and 2,022 pupils, and including Sabbath 
scholars, 2,958. The number of communicants 
is 4,712; on trial, 562; attendants on public 
worship, 8,514. This mission has also an Insti- 
tution for training native teachers. 

There are, then, at Sierra Leone, in a popula- 
tion of 50,000, 64 schools, three of which are of 
higher grade, with 8,206 scholars; 6773 com- 
municants, and 14,164 attendants on public wor- 
ship. 

The religious and educational institutions of 
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Sierra Leone must, from their proximity and the 
similarity of origin, be intimately connected with 
those of Liberia. An interesting circumstance 
promises to bind them still more closely. 

Near the close of 1848, an officer in the Brit- 
ish navy found that some of the Vey tribe of 
natives, at Cape Mount, had an Alphabet and 
books of their own, said to be brought from the 
interior. A missionary was sent from Sierra 
Leone to Cape Mount, to ascertain the facts. 
During his exploration of four months, he found 
the inventor of the alphabet. He is “a man 
about forty years of age, of great intelligence and 
much religious feeling, who lives about twenty 
miles in the interior, and, when a child, had for 
a few weeks learned the Roman alphabet from 
an American missionary.” The missionary was 
doubtless a Liberian, John Revey, who taught a 
school for heathen children at Cape Mount about 
the year 1825. He was afterwards well known 
as a Baptist preacher, and Colonial Secretary at 
Cape Palmas. About the year 1832, the thought 
occurred to the inventor, that all the sounds in 
his language could be easily represented by a 
syllabic alphabet. This, with some assistance 
from his neighbours, he completed. Books were 
written, and schools opened; but the schools 
were broken up by war, and have not been re- 
sumed. Yet some of the adults in all their towns 
are able to read. As Cape Mount and the Vey 
country generally belong to Liberia, it was at 
first thought best, both at Sierra Leone and in 
London, that Liberian missionaries should avail 
themselves of this remarkable opening for the 
diffusion of the gospel. But after the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade at Gallinas, which also is 
in the Vey country, more than 1,000 liberated 
Africans were carried thence to Sierra Leone, 
and three sons of the chiefs were sent to the 
Grammar School at Freetown for their educa- 
tion. 

There is another British settlement of recap- 
tured Africans some 450 miles north of Sierra 
Leone, at the mouth of the Gambia, and still an- 
other on Macarthy’s Island, which is an island 
in the Gambia, said by some to be 300 miles from 
its mouth, but not more than half that distance 
in a straight line. Here the Wesleyans report 5 
chapels, 3 day schools, with 6 teachers and 521 
scholars, and including Sabbath scholars, 751 ; 
communicants, 476; on trial, 136; attendants 
on public worship, 1,250. These settlements 
and this mission are offshoots from those at Sierra 
Leone, and closely connected with them in inter- 
est, feeling and operations. 

Such are the influences at work, and such the 
progress made by them, northward from Cape 
Palmas. Those to the eastward of that Cape are 
closely connected with them. They began, as 
we have already seen, at Cape Coast Castle, in 
1751; but no very extensive influence was ex- 
erted for 80 years. In 1831 one of the native 
converts, who had been at Sierra Leone, brought 
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back some account of the missionary operations 
there. This excited among his countrymen a 
desire to enjoy similar privileges. They applied, 
through the Governor, to the Church Missionary 
Society, but in vain. In 1835, however, the 
Wesleyans entered this field. After the loss of 
many lives, their mission became firmly estab- 
lished about 1840, and since that time has ra- 
pidly spread itself along the coast. Their line 
of stations commences at Dix Cove, about 320 
miles east of the eastern boundary of the Mary- 
land Government, and extends about 350 miles 
eastward to Badagry. Their last Report gives 
the names of twenty-four stations and out stations 
on the coast, and there are others not named. 
As many of the recaptured Africans at Sierra 
Leone are from this part of the continent, some 
of them, have acquired more or less of civiliza- 
tion, have returned to the region of their birth, 
landing, in greatest numbers, at Badagry. From 
this point, some of them have carried the report 
of the white man’s religion and arts to their 
friends in the interior, and have excited a desire 
among their relatives and friends, to become ac- 
quainted with them. This has led to the estab- 
lishment of missions at Abbeokuta, about sixty 
miles nearly north from Badagry. The Wesley- 
ans have also a station at Kumasi, the capital of 
Ashanti, about 130 miles north from Dix Cove. 
Connected with these missions, the Wesleyans 
report 10 chapels, 13 other places for stated 
preaching, 23 day schools, with 54 teachers and 
1,014 scholars; 809 communicants, 102 on trial, 
and 4,700 attendants on public worship. 


(To be continued.) 


NOW AND THEN. 


The opening of the Hudson River Railroad 
and the transit from New York to Albany in the 
short space of four hours, present a new era in 
the annals of travel. The steamboats have reigned 
supreme over the noble waters of the Hudson for 
forty-four years. It was on September 28, 1807, 
that Fulton’s boat first undertook the arduous 
task of statedly ascending the river to the capital, 
for the transmission of passengers. The follow- 
ing advertisement was discovered yesterday in a 
stray copy of “ The American Citizen,” a week- 
ly paper, published in this city, and dated Octo- 
ber 5, 1807. The coincidence of the time and 
seasons for the commencement of steam naviga- 
tion and of steam travel by rail on the river is 
striking. And the contrast of the time and fare 
table with that now used on the Railroad, is quite 
remarkable. 

“Tar STEAMBOAT being thoroughly repaired 
and arranged for passengers, with a private 
dressing room for ladies, it is intended to run 
her as a packet between New York and Albany, 
for the remainder of the season. She will 
leave New York exactly at 9 o’clock in the 
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morning of the following days, and always per- 
form her voyage in 30 to 36 hours. 


Monday Sept. 28. | Monday Oct. 12. 
Friday Oct. 2. | Friday Oct. 16. 
Wednesday Oct. 7. 


The charge to each passenger is as follows : 


Dollars. Time. 
To Newburgh, $3 14 hours. 
Poughkeepsie, 3 = 
Esopus, 4 3 
Hudson, 5 80 « 
Albany, 7 86“ 


For places apply to Mr. VANpERVoorT, No. 
48 Cortland Street, at the corner of Greenwich 
Street.” 

It was then the steamboat. No other floated 
on the waters of the world; and profoundly did 
the good folks admire at the courage of those 
who ventured to trust themselves to the perilous 
enterprise. Think of the prodigious advance 
upon previous modes of conveyance, when the trip 
from one town to the other was actually accom- 
plished in “30 to 36 hours,” instead of four or 
five days, as the old lumbering stage-coach or 
tub-like sloop was wont to have it. There were 
those who had great faith in the invention, and 
foresaw dimly its grand results. Witness the fol- 
lowing communication, which appeared in The 
Evening Post of Oct. 4, 1807. 

“Among thousands who viewed the scene, per- 
mit a spectator to express his gratification at the 
sight this morning of the steamboat proceeding 
on her trip to Albany on a wind and swell of tide 
which appeared to bid defiance to every attempt 
to perform the voyage. The steamboat appeared 
to glide as easy and rapidly as though it were 
calm, and the machinery was not in the least 
impeded by the waves of the Hudson, the wheels 
moving with their usual velocity and effect. 

“The experiment of this day removes every 
doubt hitherto entertained of the practicability 
of the steamboat being able to work in rough 
weather. Without being over sanguine, we may 
safely assert that the principles of this important 
discovery will be applied to the improvement of 
packets and passage boats, which, for certainty, 
safety, expedition and accommodation, will far 
surpass any thing hitherto attempted. The in- 
vention is highly honourable to Mr. Fulton, and 
reflects infinite credit on the genius of our coun- 
try. New York.” 

Time has justified the vision of this seer, and 
gone infinitely further than the promise. Could 
the veil of the “to come,” have been lifted before 
the eyes of the prophet, and the log book of the 
Baltic, or the time table of a railway train been 
presented to him, how inconceivable must have 
been his astonishment. How short the time it 


takes now-a-days to work wonders !—New York 
Times. 





A good end does not warrant the use of bad means. 
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MARQUIS OF TOWNSEND. 


It is said of the Marquis of Townsend, that 
when a young man, and engaged in battle, he 
saw a drummer at his side killed by a cannon ball, 
which scattered his brains in every direction. 
His eyes were at once fixed on the ghastly ob- 
ject, which seemed wholly to engross his thoughts. 
A superior officer, observing him, supposing he 
was intimidated by the sight, addressed him ina 
manner to cheer his spirits. ‘Oh,’ said the 
young Marquis, with calmness, but severity, “I 
am only puzzled to make out how any man with 
such a quantity of brains ever came to be here.” 

Friend of Youth. 


THE LEADING STAPLE. 


The statement made by Senator Douglass, of 
Illinois, in his recent speech at the agricultural 
fair in New York, “that cotton was the leading 
staple of the United States,” has excited consid- 
erable attention. The following facts, as to the 
quantity and value, taken from the census statis- 
tics of 1840, with regard to the comparative re- 
sults of agriculture, will be read with interest : 


Articles, Pounds. Value. 
Indian Corn, 22,651,912,500 $125,843,000 
Wheat, 5,089,396,200 67,858,861 
Hay, 20,596,216,000 102,481,000 
Cotton, 700,479,275 62,239,462 





SUCH IS LIFE. 
Dost thou see yon fair bark by the billows upborne, 
Her canvass ail filled with the fresh breeze of morn? 
How she shines in the sunbeam, and dashes the spray 
From her prow, as she steadily goes on her way ; 
Whilst visions of joy o’er her mariners come, 
Of the heart-cheering welcome that waits them at home. 
Dost thou see her ?—all gladness, all grace and al] motion, 
Like a sea-bird at play on the lap of the ocean. 


Mark her well,—wind may come yet,—above her are 
clouds ; 

Already the hollow breeze sounds in her shrouds ; 

The gale blows a-head—-she has shifted her course, 

She reefs in her mainsail, and bends to its force; 

O’er her slippery deck, see the rude surges sweep, 

There! now she is lost in the swell of the deep; 

Again she ascends on the crest of the wave, 

Now plunges down headlong, as seeking her grave. 


Such is life!—the young mariner views with delight 
lis fast-sailing vessel, well freighted and tight, 
Crowds on all his canvass, steers right for his port, 
Nor deems that the tempest shall make him its sport. 
It comes; and the billows rise high to o’erwhelm ; 
His wave-beaten bark will not answer her helm ; 

She drives towards the breakers, all human aid vain, 
The force of that wild-dashing surge to restrain. 


Such the voyage of life! can it prosperous be, 
Without that great Pilot who governs the sea? 
Ask thy Saviour to take but the helm in his hand ; 
Trust not thy own wisdom, give Him the command. 
All-gracious to hear thee, all-mighty to save, 
His voice can speak peace to the wind and the wave, 
He would steer thee in safety amid the rude blast, 
And bring thee with joy to the haven at last. 

M. Fox. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrorean InTELLIGeNce.—The steamship Pacific 
from Liverpool on the 15th, arrived at New York 
on the 26th inst. 


Encianp.—The official quarterly returns show 
an improvement on the corresponding quarter of 
last year. The Customs duties have inc 
£50,000, and the Excise duties show about an equal 
advance. The Income and Post Office revenues 
have also considerably increased. The Stamp and 
Tax revenues have fallen off. 

. The excitement in London with regard to the 

Exhibition had increased as the time for closing it 
approached. On the 6th ult. the number of visit- 
ers was 107,815. and onthe 7th it amounted to 
109,915. The Exhibition closed on the 11th ult. 
with little ceremony. A piece of Australian gold 
weighing 44 pounds had reached London. 

It is stated, that in accordance with the opinions 
of the recent meetings of Arctic officers at the Admi- 
ralty, the Government has resolved to send a screw 
steamer to Wellington Channel, to prosecute the 
abandoned search for the Erebus and Terror, but on 
account of the advanced season, the expedition will 
not sail until spring. 


The flood of emigration from Great Britain and 
Ireland, particularly the latter, is beginning to ex- 
cite the most serious apprehensions. 


Great rations were making at Southampton 
for the Aaeeten of Kossuth, who was expected 
daily. Previous to his departure from Marseilles, 
he published an Address to the Democrats of Mar- 
seilles, on the occasion of the refusal of the French 
Government to permit him to pass through France 


on his way to England. 


France.—The celebrated Don Manuel Godoy, 
formerly Prime Minister of Spain, and better known 
as the Prince of Peace, died at Paris on the 7th 
inst., aged 86 years. 


M. de Savigny, member of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and known for his works on zoology, has 
just expired at Versailles, at an advanced age. 


A Cabinet Council was to be held on the 13th, at 
which the President of the Republic would announce 
his determination regarding the electoral law of 5th 
mo., 3ist. A resignation of all the ministers was 
looked for. 


Itaty.—Accounts from Rome state that the old 
regulations against the Israelites in the Papal States 
have been revived. They cannot travel without a 
permission from the Inquisition, nor stop in any 
town without a fresh permission. 


Avstria.—It is stated that the Austrian govern- 
ment, to mark its dissatisfaction at the release of 
Kossuth and his companions, has determined to de- 
mand satisfaction from the Ottoman Porte for the 
persecution of the Christian population of Bosnia 
and Herzgovina, and has resolved to enforce the de- 
mand by assembling a body of troops on the fron- 
tiers of Croatia and Herzgovina. 


The financial affairs of Austria are represented as 
in an almost hopeless condition, and the political 
aspect of the country far from satisfactory. The 
members of the government do not act in concert, 
and a crisis appears imminent. The revision of the 


Constitution has been terminated, subject to the 
sanction of the Emperor. It maintains the unity of 
the Empire, ineluding Hungary, and creates Pro- 
vincial Diets to occupy themselves with local 
affairs. 


Turkey.—Most of the troops in Bosnia are to 
proceed to the Herzgovina, on the frontier of which 
province the Austrian forces are assembling. 


Pausstas—The accounts from Berlin state that 
more arrests have taken place, and it is believed 
that a widely extended conspiracy exists, for over- 
turning the government. 


Denmark.—In consequence of a serious division 
in the Cabinet, on the settlement of the government 
of the Duchies, the whole of the Danish Cabinet has 
resigned. The question was the re-establishment 
of the status quo ante between the Duchies and 
Denmark, which M. de Reedtz and his section of 
the cabinet were willing to accept. The arrange- 
ment has been rejected, and the ministry had no 
course but to resign. It is apprehended that the 
new ministry would be more under the influence of 
the democratic and national party, and that the 
change would be detrimental to the progress of the 
organization of the government of the Duchies, 

The Danish Chambers were opened on the 7th. 
=~ Royal Speech was repeatedly greeted with 
cheers. 


Sparn.—One hundred and twenty-six of the 
American prisoners, of the Lopez expedition, had 
arrived at Vigo, Spain. The Queen had summoned 
the Cortez for prompt assemblage. 

New Mextico.—At the latest dates, Caravajal, at 
the head of the revolutionary force, was within ten 
miles of Matamoras' he defences of that city had 
been greatly strengthened by Gen. Avalos. Caravajal 
was expected to attack the city on the morning of 
the 17th. 

Mextco.—The Mexican Government has request- 
el Congress to permit the anticipation of $680,0: 0 
more of the American indemnity. It is proposed 
to p.ace a light house at the mouth of the Tobaseo 
river. 

Cusa.—The Captain General has liberated ano- 
ther of the invaders. There were two Spanish 
frigates. and three war steamers at Havana on the 
19th ult. Special despatches have been sent to 
Spain for six more steamers, and sixty heavy Paix- 
han guns. The several portsare to be more strongly 
armed, and prepared for any emergency. 

Domestic.—The President, having received au- 
thentic information that a party of Texans had in- 
vaded Mexico, with'a view of taking part in the 
insurrectionary movements now going on in the 
Northern parts of that country, and that other citi- 
zens of the United States were preparing to join 
them, has issued a Proclamation, forbidding all such 
expeditions on the part of citizens of this country, 
warning them of the penalties to which they will 
subject themselves by such a course, and that, if 
they should be captured within the jurisdiction of 
the Mexican authorities, they will have no right to 
claim the interposition of this Government in their 
behalf. He also calls upon every officer of this 
Government, civil and military, to be vigilant in 
arresting, for trial and punishment, every such 
offender. 

In the Circuit Court at Boston, on the 22d ult., 
the rescue trials were postponed until the 27th. 
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